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class from which orphanages are recruited, there is no
likelihood of the time coming when they will not be
needed. The people, as a rule, are undoubtedly kind to
children; but when we consider the great poverty of many,
the extreme difficulty with which they obtain the neces-
saries of life, there is no reason to wonder at the cases of
destitution which are continually presenting themselves.
In our own country, with all its advantages, we have
numerous orphanages, where many are sheltered and
trained for useful life, who would otherwise be thrown as
waifs on the surface of society.
When orphanages were first formed in Northern India,
great hope was entertained they would not merely
relieve present and pressing distress, and do good to a
large number- of destitute young persons, but would tell
powerfully on native society, and lead to the formation of
a large, strong Christian community. The sufferings of
the people afflicted by famine were deplored, they were
regarded with deep pity; everything was done which
could be done to relieve them, but it vras hoped that
out of this calamitous state of affairs would be evolved,
through the overruling of Providence, a signal moral and
spiritual 'benefit to the people generally. Here was a
large band of boys and girls taken out of native society,
cut off from idolatrous training and associations, and
made over in the most plastic season of their lives to
be moulded by those whose supreme aim would be to
strengthen and elevate their character, and prepare them
for a happy, useful, and honourable career. It was hoped
that when these children thus trained grew to manhood
and womanhood, they would go out among their country-
men striking examples of .moral and spiritual excellence,
and would by their manifest superiority make a greater